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in and out of educational circles. The results of such debates 
and arguments are questionable as it is doubtful if any were con- 
verted by them. However, if one would openmindedly look at the 
objectives and contributions of these areas and the pattern through 
which they may be matched and fitted together, it will be readily 
found that there is no need for debate or argument, but rather a 
need for understanding what each is attempting to do and what part 
each plays in the total educational program. 

A little before the turn of the century, this country was changing 
from an agrarian economy to an industrial economy. With this 
change came many problems, one of which was how to train people 
for the new industries. Prior to this period apprenticeship had 
provided most of the training in the skilled areas, while the academy 


< ex question has caused many academic and heated arguments 


and seminary had provided the training for the priestly occupations 
of law, teaching, medicine, and the ministry. 


With the decline and repudiation of the apprenticeship move- 
ment, the restrictions on immigration, and the increasing demand 
for the new type industrial worker, industry turned to the 


schools to provide the type of training necessary for them, hence 
vocational training of the manipulative type entered the schools. 
As the philosophy of this new educational program emerged, it be- 
came evident that two separate patterns of education were develop- 
ing: one, a pattern of education designed to provide training that 
was desirable and needed by all people, regardless of occupational 
choice, and another pattern designed specifically to train people to 
enter in the art of making a living or advance in their present em- 
ployment. The former was thought of as general education and 
the latter as vocational education. 
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General education, as the term implies, should provide the neces- 
sary training for all individuals for effective and efficient living in 
the contemporary or immediate situation in which they find them- 
selves. It should supply the individual with an understanding and 
appreciation of the past, its problems, culture, and mores in order 
that he may understand and interpret the immediate society in 
which he is living. It should further provide a base upon which to 
formulate and plan the society of the future. It should provide the 
individual with the basic fundamental processes such as the language 
arts, art of communication, number techniques, science, etc. Such 
training should be made available to all individuals insofar as they 
are able to comprehend or grasp it and profit by it. A program of 
general education then should be broad and comprehensive and 
may include a great deal of the adult education programs. 

As stated in the bulletin, Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion, “The purpose of vocational education is to provide training, 
to develop skill, added abilities, understandings, attitudes, working 
habits, and appreciations, and to impart knowledge and informa- 
tion needed by workers to enter and make progress in employment 
on a useful and productive basis. Vocational education is an in- 
tegral part of the total education program. It makes contributions 
toward the development of good citizens, including their health, 
social, civic, cultural, and economic intersts.’"! 

In many educational circles, when the term vocational education 
is considered, it is thought of as only those course offerings on the 
secondary level in the field of Home Economics, Distributive Edu- 
cation, Industrial Education (trades and industrial), and Agricul- 
ture that are reimbursed in part by the Federal Government through 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden laws. Consequently, as a 
result of Federal aid to this type of training, the concept of voca- 
tional education has been limited to those courses below college 
grade and under public supervision and control. If we accept the 
purposes of vocational educational as set forth in the Administra- 
tion of Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, then such a limited 
concept of vocational education is not justifiable nor possible. The 
concept of vocational education must be broader, and must also 
include training of college grade, as well as that provided in non- 
publicly supported colleges and industry that provides an op- 
portunity for people to become usefully employed or for the up- 
grading of those already employed. This indicates that vocational 


1 Administration of Vocational Education, p. 1. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, General Series No. 1. Revised 1948. 
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education serves two groups of people, namely, those who have 
chosen an occupation and who are preparing to enter it, and those 
already employed who desire to advance themselves. Using these 
criteria for vocational education in a broad sense, the training pro- 
vided for dentistry, medicine, teaching, law, and many other fields 
could be classified as vocational education, the same as the training 
provided for the skilled areas such as carpentry, plumbing, me- 
chanical, etc. A great many schools, colleges, and industrial plants 
are providing vocational training as preparation for useful em- 
ployment or upgrading. Vocational education, then, should be 
built upon a sound foundation of general education and provided 
for the individual after a choice of an occupation or work has been 
made. It is more highly specialized and possibly narrower in scope 
than general education. 

In what ways, then, are vocational education and general edu- 
cation the same? 


- Both provide training opportunities. 
In the upper years of general education, the vocational aspect of many of 
the courses is emphasized more strongly than in the beginning years, while in 
early vocational training the broad exploratory aspect of the training is 
stressed. 
.Both make definite contributions to health, safety education, and develop 
desirable personal-social traits. 
The teachers in both areas must have a sound philosophy of education and 
understand how the work they teach fits into the total educational program. 
They must know how people learn and how to organize the subject matter for 
efficient teaching and learning. 

In what ways are they different? 
. The objectives are different as understood by the student and the instructor. 
.In the most part they deal with a different age level. 
. General education is broad in scope while vocational education is specialized 
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and in many cases quite narrow. 

.In vocational education, greater emphasis is placed on the development of 
salable skills and related information than in general education. 

. The teacher of vocational classes must have had some practical work experi- 
ence in the field of his teaching and may or may not have a college degree. 
The students in vocational classes have made a choice of an occupation and 


oe 


or 
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are preparing to enter it or advance in it, while those in general education 
have not; consequently, the students in vocational classes are generally adults. 


~I 


. The student group in a vocational class is homogeneous, since the students 
have the same common objectives, namely, placement or advancement. The 
student group in the general education course is heterogeneous, having many 
different objectives. 


On the secondary level, and particularly in the fields of business 
or commercial education and industrial education, the question of 
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whether the work being offered is general education or vocational 
education becomes a problem of major import in the minds of some 
people. Is a course in electricity, woodwork, typing, shorthand, or 
bookkeeping, vocational or general education? In light of the ob- 
jectives of the two areas, it would appear that when the objectives 
of the course, as established by the instructor, are job placement or 
upgrading with emphasis on the development of salable skills, speed, 
and accuracy of execution, the course may be classified as being 
vocational. In a similiar manner, when the objectives of the course, 
as established by the instructor, are to acquaint the student with 
the field, provide a broad overview and understanding, without un- 
due emphasis on salable skills, the course would then be classified 
as general education. 

Most certainly, vocational education will and does provide ad- 
ditional emphasis to many phases of general education and in like 
manner, many traits developed by general education will contribute 
greatly to successful vocational training. In the estimation of the 
writer, it is not necessary nor desirable to draw a definite line of 
cleavage between vocational education and general education. In- 
stead, they should blend together in the upper years of the programs 
of general education and the beginning years of vocational training. 
The two programs should supplement and complement one another 
in such a manner as to provide a well-rounded, total educational 
program so that as a result of the training provided by both areas 
the individual will be an efficient and effective citizen of the com- 
munity. 


Imbalance of Teacher Supply 


r* 


When there were roughly 1,000,000 teachers in the elementary 
and secondary schools, more than 600,000 of them were elementary 
school teachers. At that very period (the late 1940's) the colleges 
and universities were preparing between three and four times as 
many secondary as elementary school teachers. The year that these 
institutions prepared fewer than 25,000 elementary school teachers 
they prepared 90,000 secondary school teachers. The ratio is still 
roughly three secondary to two elementary school teachers prepared 
each year.—The Certification of Teachers, p. 49. (1953 Report, 
N.E.A. Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards.) 
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the techniques of vocational counseling, nor is it a case for the 
reduction of emphasis on the function performed by the vocational 
counseling specialists. Rather, it is an expression of a point of view 
regarding the classroom teacher’s function as a counselor in a pro- 
gram of general education in the public school program, or simply 
in public school education. 

The basic concept of general education regardless of curriculum 
organization seems to have its roots in the concern of educators for 
strengthening the contribution that formal school training can 
make to the youth in the direction of more effective citizenship with 
its social, cultural, and vocational implications; and particularly for 
more effective adjustments to the problems of life in an evolving 
social and economic order within the framework of democratic 
principles. 

A quotation regarding the function of general education in 
higher education seems to have great significance in a consideration 
of counseling in public elementary and secondary schools: “General 
education is a flexible adaptation of the procedures of higher edu- 
cation to the changing character of the modern world. Basically, it 
asks the individual student to explore the physical, social, mental, 
and spiritual environment in order that he may see where he stands 
in the complex modern world, and knowing that may better under- 
stand where he wants to go.”! While this statement refers specifical- 
ly to general education in higher education, the basic implications 
are equally applicable to the achievements of the functions of 
general education in the primary, elementary, and secondary schools. 
As a matter of fact, this view pin-points the heart of the counseling 
function in the general education program in the public schools. 

Helping the public school student to determine “where he wants 
to go” is a heavy responsibility of the public school. If the philos- 


[i IS NOT the purpose of this article to set forth or elaborate on 


ophy of general education as “life adjustment education” con- 


1W. H. Stickler and J. P. Stoakes. “General Education: Answer to a Challenge,” 
Junior College Journal, 20: 390-8, March 1950. 
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tributes appreciably only to helping the school help the boys and 
girls to decide where they want to go, the level of living will be 
lifted. The attainment of the “life adjustment” goal will be en- 
hanced immeasurably. 

The teacher would appear to have an even greater responsibility 
in this respect at the public school level than at the level of higher 
education. It becomes the responsibility of each teacher to direct 
the experiences of public school youth so that “the individual stu- 
dent (will have the opportunity) to explore the physical, social, 
mental, and spiritual environment in order that he may see where 
he stands in a complex modern world, and knowing that may better 
understand where he wants to go.” More direction and guidance 
is necessary at this level than at the level of higher education. 

The weakest link in job adjustment is the lack of wholesome 
attitudes toward work, the job, associates on the job, and superiors. 
One of the most frustrating factors in life adjustment is job malad- 
justment, which in the main is caused by an imbalance in attitudes 
and values rather than by misdirected aptitudes. Herein lies the 
heart of vocational counseling in the program of general education. 
This direction and guidance can be given effectively only in terms 
of the individual student. This cannot be done unless the teacher 
knows personally the individuals he is directing and guiding. Di- 
recting and guiding implies counseling and includes vocational 
counseling. 

Counseling may be simply defined as “instruction based upon 
consultation.” Vocational counseling is instruction based upon con- 
sultation regarding jobs, people on the job, and job relationships. 
Counseling, in a sense, is individualized instruction. Vocational 
counseling is individualized instruction about vocations and people 
in vocations. It is at best incomplete and inadequate if it does not 
concern itself with the development of a balanced sense of values 
and wholesome attitudes. 

The aspect of education which has the highest degree of sub- 
jectivity, and which appears to be the most complex, is in the area 
of attitudes and values. Attitudes and values are directly related 
to motives and morale. They are formed in the context of beliefs, 
prejudices, opinions, and emotionally toned ideas of those with 
whom youth are associated. The program of general education 
places the responsibility upon teachers through counseling to help 
youth in the exploration of their physical, social, mental, spiritual, 
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and vocational environment to evolve wholesome attitudes and 
balanced value-systems. 

Thus, in the program of general education every teacher must 
share in the responsibility of vocational counseling as broadly in- 
terpreted. If the goals of general education are to be achieved, or if 
we are to make maximum progress toward their achievement, every 
teacher must be concerned with helping each of his students at all 
levels toward effective life adjustment. This means that every 
teacher must assume some responsibility for vocational counseling 
in the broad sense of the term. 

Vocational counseling thus should begin with the early school 
experiences and should be a continuous process throughout the 
twelve years of public school education. Within the framework of 
the concept of general education, vocational counseling cannot be 
the exclusive function of a specialist. Some of the tools of counsel- 
ing, however, can be used effectively only by the trained specialist, 
but this is only one aspect of vocational counseling and should come 
at the point of vocational choice-making. 

In a program of general education, full and effective vocation 
counseling can be achieved only when each teacher helps the 
individual student to understand the implications of the various 
educational experiences for jobs, people on the job, and job re- 
lationships. 

Vocational counseling must not be limited to the giving of ad- 
vice as to what vocation to pursue. Vocational counseling falls 
short of its goal if it does not help the students to acquire an ap- 
preciation of all socially desirable productive effort and the workers 
involved. It should be remembered that all jobs concerned with 
desirable and necessary services and commodity production must be 
performed by someone—ultimately by the youngsters who pass 
through the doors of the public schools. 

One of the major goals in a continuous counseling program must 
be to develop positive and wholesome attitudes toward all jobs 
which are socially desirable and necessary. The educational pro- 
gram which fails to help youth acquire positive attitudes and 
appreciation for occupations at all levels can result only in frustra- 
tions for large numbers of students, particularly for those whose 
vocational counseling is available only late in their high school 
program. Many find themselves, as a result of the conferences with 
the vocational counseling specialists, fitted only for occupations 
about which their evolving attitudes are negative, and in all too 
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many instances, biased and prejudiced. They must reorient their 
thinking and attitudes, and adjust themselves to be content with 
occupations which have been presented to them by inference in an 
unfavorable light as being beneath that to which boys and girls 
should aspire. The counseling function in the program of general 
education must, insofar as possible, prevent these frustrations. 

The vocational counseling function in the general education 
program will not automatically be effected by equating or reorgan- 
izing subject matter. It will not be effected except as it is conscious- 
ly sought by all the teachers regardless of the organization of sub- 
ject matter. The goal of general education in this respect should 
be in the area of information, attitudes, and appreciation, culmi- 
nating in occupational choice-making. At this point, the specialist, 
trained in the use of the technical counseling tools, should be avail- 
able. 


Teacher Education 
mx 


The first characteristic of a teacher education program to which 
the profession should aspire is that it should make explicit provision 
for the insights and skills which one needs in order to teach effective- 
ly. The profession must never be lulled into accepting a good 
general education under any guise as a substitute for a well-rounded 
program of teacher education. To teach, one must be a well-edu- 
cated person, but he must also be more than that. The unique 
insights and skills are what set him apart as a professional teacher. 
The confusion which leads some to suggest that any well-educated 
person is ipso facto a qualified teacher arises largely out of two 
conditions. In the first place, the teacher draws more heavily on his 
general education in practicing his profession than does any other 
professional person. And in the second place, the unique insights 
and skills which he needs in order to be effective are not as readily 
discernible as are the specialized insights and skills employed by a 
person in any other profession.—The Certification of Teachers, p. 
50. (1953 Report, N.E.A. Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards.) 
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Should Homemaking Be Offered for Boys? 


LEw W. HANNEN 
Principal, Carr Junior High School, Durham, N.C. 
AX 


IVING homemaking courses for boys is not a new practice, 
Ge it is a growing practice both at the high school level and 
at the junior high school level. 

Early courses for boys dealt largely with preparation of certain 
foods as the center of activity, with a fringe of attention to such 
unmanly activities as sewing on buttons, darning sox and sewing 
patches on a garment neatly enough that the wearer would not be 
subjected to public derision. The courses were almost entirely at 
the senior high school level. 

The advent and rapid rise of the junior high school movement 
brought about a re-evaluation of the content and methods used in 
senior high school home economics courses and a great deal of ex- 
ploratory consideration in the junior high schools of certain perti- 
nent questions: What is the need for homemaking courses? What 
preliminary planning is necessary in setting up the course? What 
will the course include? What problems are likely to arise? What 
outcomes may be expected from the course? 

A distinction usually made between the term “home economics” 
and the term “homemaking” is that the former has been used to 
refer to senior high school courses in which units of credit are given, 
whereas the latter has had reference to courses below the ninth-grade 
level in which credit is not given. 


SHOWING A NEED 


At the outset one must reflect upon the question, Is there a need 
for boys to have homemaking courses? In the area of homemaking, 
as elsewhere in financing the school program, the public has little 
objection to paying for educational services if the need for the 
service is clearly evident. 

The old saying “Boys will be men” can be changed today to 
“Boys will be women” if the saying applies to the homemaking 
tasks which boys will be called upon to perform when they reach 
adult life. Just a few decades ago the man spent little time in the 
home and the woman spent nearly all her time there. The woman 
had responsibility for practically every activity within the home. 
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Now, working mothers multiply greatly the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the man in the home. The man, left to himself, needs to 
know more about cooking than merely how to prepare gelatin, how 
to make sandwiches, and how to mix powdered coffee with hot 
water. What will the family have for lunch when the man has to 
prepare it? How does the wife operate the gadgets that do the 
family laundry? How can the furniture be rearranged? How can 
housework be done well with the least outlay of time, effort, and 
expense? 

Currently, too, women take extended vacations. When they 
return, they have a right to expect a better home situation than the 
traditional sink full of dishes and a path made through the house 
at the last minute. When the home is broken up, it is not at all 
uncommon for the father to become in reality both mother and 
father to the children. When the mother is ill or when a new baby 
comes, the father must accept household duties because it is fre- 
quently difficult if not impossible to find outside help at the present 
time. In the situations named and in a host of others, lucky is that 
father who has had training and guidance in a good homemaking 
course. 
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PRELIMINARY PLANNING 


The extent to which a homemaking course for boys is con- 
sidered worthwhile is often determined before the course is given 
by the adequacy or inadequacy of the planning made for it. This 
fact cannot be stressed too much. In what kinds of homes do the 
boys live? What is the average income and what are the extremes 
of income in the homes? What is the level of social life in the neigh- 
borhood? What types of activity are most common in the homes 
represented? What kinds of homemaking activities would the boys 
most prefer to learn? What problems do the boys face in their 
relationships with their families and with their friends that are likely 
to cause them trouble? In short, what present needs and what 
future needs of the boys who will make up the classes can be satisfied 
by giving the boys a course in homemaking? These questions must 
be answered with great care in setting up the activities to be pur- 
sued, the material to be used, and the techniques to be utilized. 


THE HOMEMAKING COURSE 


What activities, materials, and techniques will the homemaking 
course include if it is to be of most value to boys? Many of the 
areas of homemaking most valuable and useful for the girls are also 
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most valuable and useful for the boys; in addition to these areas 
there are others that are peculiar to the social life of boys that must 
be included if the course is to reach its greatest possibilities. The 
following will serve as suggestions and illustrations. 

Boys, for example, want to know how to date gracefully, with 
courtesy and finesse, without appearing effeminate. The home- 
making course can provide active demonstration of and participa- 
tion in social situations in which boys learn the rules of the game 
for introductions, entertaining, being entertained by others, table 
setting, table manners, gifts, travel etiquette, and good manners in 
general. Without competent instruction and guidance many boys 
come to look upon members of the fair sex as silly, extravagant, 
petulant, and too dainty to merit either the respect or attention of 
a sturdy boy. It is often amazing how quickly and completely a 
good homemaking teacher can lead boys to change this type of 
undesirable attitude. 

Likewise, boys need to develop a high regard for their bodily 
health and their appearance, as well as to understand the physical 
make-up of both boys and girls. They need help to see the con- 
nection between body care and attractive appearance and a sense of 
well-being. Sooner or later they need to believe that a clean boy is 
not necessarily a sissy, and that right eating is tremendously im- 
portant. They learn to lose respect for the slouch and to see that 
the boy who stands and sits straight is more likely to think and live 
straight. When they find out, for instance, that the rate of blind- 
ness from accidents among boys is extremely high as compared to 
the rate for girls, they begin to regard carefulness more highly and 
safety as a matter of serious concern. 

While it is true that the matter of sex education could scarcely 
be put in less capable hands than the proverbial old maid school 
teacher, it is not beyond the scope of the homemaking course to 
provide boys with sufficient information about bodily functions of 
the opposite sex to enable them to build attitudes of sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation of what it means to be a girl. It 
has been the writer’s great privilege to observe the work of an ex- 
cellent homemaking teacher as she presented to boys’ classes—by 
means of pamphlets, movies, filmstrips and frank, open discussions— 
personal problems of girls. The teacher was richly rewarded by ex- 
pressions of gratitude from many parents and a completely whole- 
some attitude among the boys. (This particular teacher received 
some help from her husband who is an interne.) This whole area 
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is laden with dynamite in the hands of the wrong person, but it is 
one that needs attention, for it is almost untouched in our present 
public school practices. 

The selection and care of clothing are important enough to be 
part of the homemaking course for boys. It is not too much to hope 
that boys can be educated out of an apparent desire to look as 
ridiculous and as slovenly as possible. The urge of youth to be 
extravagantly noticeable can be toned down under proper instruc- 
tion and guidance. The importance of dry cleaning, mending, 
pressing, airing, and hanging up clothes is all a part of the picture. 

Boys want money, and they often devise ingenious schemes for 
extracting it from their parents. They need to learn that finances 
are family finances, in which, by a carefully planned system of 
budgeting, the entire family plans and buys in a way that is best 
for the whole family and fair to all. There is no doubt that many 
broken homes today would still be unbroken if the heads of those 
homes had been taught to accept sensible and fair principles of 
earning, saving and spending the family income. Insurance com- 
panies, banks and commercial houses offer many helpful booklets 
and visual aids to make the teaching of budgeting effective. Com- 
munity leaders in finance very often make fine speakers and discus- 
sion group leaders, giving valuable aid in getting across to boys the 
idea that thrift is desirable and that money borrowed is generally 
hard to pay back. 

Very little has been suggested here about buying food and about 
baby care, subjects that hold prominent places in homemaking 
courses for girls. Although we do see men pushing the little cart 
in the market, they are still in the minority. Also, it is true now-a- 
days that boys receive in their homes extensive (but often exag- 
gerated) training about buying by listening to the father’s diatribes 
about the grocery bill. Yet, it should help the average boy to know 
that canned goods are graded, that meat cuts vary in price and quali- 
ty, that certain foods spoil easily, and the like. . 

It is difficult to get high-school-age boys very enthusiastic about 
caring for infants. Those who have had first-hand experience at 
home generally shun it; those who have not do not seem to appreci- 
ate its significance. Some homemaking teachers have found it help- 
ful to bring infants into the classroom as subjects for the boys to 
study. Great care must be exercised if this is done, for boys at this 
age are much less cautious than girls. Indeed, one of the real 
problems in a homemaking course for boys is that boys display 
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traits that frequently make teaching situations most difficult. For 
example, boys’ classes in homemaking are more prone to break 
equipment, to cause malicious destruction of property, to take 
away supplies, to make noise and confusion, and to display an at- 
titude of boredom. If these conditions become serious, teachers and 
administrators begin to doubt the wisdom of homemaking courses 
for boys. Some undesirable and trying situations, however, must 
be expected and tolerated; others must be kept from becoming 
serious by wise planning, anticipation of trouble spots, variation of 
the activities, and inspiring instruction. 
OUTCOMES OF THE COURSE 

In conclusion, when the need for boys to take homemaking 
has been established, when the course has been planned, set up and 
taught, it is still necessary to evaluate the outcomes of the course 
before it can be said that in a given situation the course is justified. 

Among the outcomes that should indicate how successful the 
course has been may well be the following: 


_ 


. Has the course encouraged helpfulness at home and brought recognition of 
how much work is involved in running a home? 

2. Has it given knowledge and understanding of the factors that make possible 

a satisfactory home life? 


ie) 


. Has it developed an appreciation of the importance of well-adjusted, coopera- 
tive family living? 
4. Has it developed safe kitchen habits and good working practices? 


or 


. Has it built principles of judgment as well as techniques? 
6. Has it brought about improvement in personal habits? 


. Has the interest level of the course been high enough to help to keep some 

boys in school who otherwise would have dropped out? 

8. Has the course provided satisfaction in getting together informally to plan 
and to carry out a project? 

9. Have the situations been life-like and the surroundings home-like? 

10. Have the boys developed a feeling of confidence in areas where they formerly 

were uncertain and confused? 


If the answers to these questions are “yes,” the course has passed 
its final test. Go ahead and teach it again! 








What Should We Teach About 
Family Life? 
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B EFORE we can teach anything about family life we must pos- 
sess an inherent and abiding belief that the family is the most 
important social institution in existence today and that what hap- 
pens to the family and within the family largely determines the 
behavior of each individual. Leonard Mayo has stated that unless 
certain values are demonstrated in the intimacy of the family re- 
lations they may never be fully acquired. He further stated that if 
our society is in earnest about strengthening these values we must 
give attention to at least the following basic matters: 


I. We must regard the family as the most important single unit in society 
for the teaching of ethical and spiritual values, teaching an appreciation of 
marriage, of child-parent relationships, of leadership, of fellowship, and of 
teamwork. 

2. We must analyze the nature and the status of family life in America to 
determine whether it is so constituted as to provide an effective teaching medium 
for these purposes. 

3. We must proceed in a statesmanlike and scientific fashion to improve the 
status of family life through appropriate measures to strengthen the economics 
of family life, the mental and physical health of family members, and to 
establish and use social services required to prevent family breakdown and dis- 
integration. 

4. We must support and strengthen all institutions of society which work 
with the home... . 

5. We must demand that men and women in high places demonstrate a re- 
gard for and an adherence to ethical and spiritual values. .. . 

In the final analysis, respect or lack of respect for ethical and spiritual values 
is demonstrated and learned whenever human beings are brought together in a 
close relationship. The family is the most intimate and the oldest of these re- 
lationships. 

If the American family is reasonably sound economically, if it is mentally 
and physically healthy, if it can be freed eventually from the impending threat 
of war, if it can function in a community where moral standards are decent, 
if we can give young people the training for job, marriage, and rearing of 
children that they require, we will be building something of enduring value 
into the warp and woof of American culture.1 


1 Leonard W. Mayo, “Strengthening Ethical and Spiritual Values in Family Life,’’ 
Journal of Home Economics, 44: 613-15, October, 1952. 
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Many disciplines have contributions to make to this important 
area of teaching. Courses cooperatively planned by teachers in the 
fields of home economics, sociology, psychology, child development, 
biology, economics and art, in general would represent a more com- 
prehensive and realistic content for a course in family life education. 
Too often such planning does not seem possible or feasible to those 
who could be responsible for such instruction; therefore, we find a 
wide division in opinion among those giving the instruction as to 
what really constitutes family life education. 

A group of educators in a workshop held at the Navy Pier in 
Chicago under the direction of the University of Illinois in 1949 
described many approaches now being used in teaching family life. 
At the elementary school level the curriculum in family living 
should provide for growth in the ability to make friends, spend 
money wisely, participate in outside activities and recreation, and 
in the development of wholesome attitudes toward sex. As boys 
and girls advance in school and mature a more direct approach to 
solving their immediate life problems should be made through 
integration in many high school courses as well as through the medi- 
um of a course designated as family life. While the importance of 
instruction in sex cannot be disputed, questions as to what consti- 
tutes good home living, parent-youth relations, and relations with 
other members of the family and friends were considered important 
factors for class discussion which in turn would bring dating and 
finally marriage into the course. Many of those attending the work- 
shop felt it unwise to assign only one teacher to the course since 
there is a dearth of well trained personnel. 

Home economics has an important contribution to make in the 
area of family life. In fact, family living has been the core of the 
course for many years, being included in all the units that are 
taught: relationship, child development, nutrition, housing, family 
health, clothing, and the use of resources as contributing factors to 
satisfying family life. Relationships run as a common thread 
through all the units. The homemaking course directs the pupil’s 
attention toward himself as an individual and as a family member. 
The goals are set up to help the pupil acquire feelings of adequacy 
and confidence in working with others, at the same time helping to 
develop attitudes toward family living for both the immediate time 
and the future when home and a family are established.” 


2A Guide to the Teaching of Homemaking in North Carolina Schools. Raleigh, N. C.: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1949. 
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The number of homemakers entering full-time employment is 
increasing. The reasons most frequently given by working women 
are to support themselves and their dependents, to supplement the 
family income, and to contribute to a defense program designed to 
protect a way of life which they value. It is expected that the de- 
mands for the defense program as well as the increase in production 
of goods will demand increases in the labor force. And this labor 
reserve is comprised chiefly of women, almost ninety percent of 
whom are classified as homemakers. 

As women continue to enter this dual occupation of homemaker 
and wage earner, a different pattern in family living is emerging. 
More and more tasks formerly considered as belonging to the mother 
are now of necessity being given to other family members. Co- 
operative planning and sharing are becoming essentials in the suc- 
cessful management of a home and in developing mutually satisfy- 
ing results to all members of the family. This change in roles among 
the sexes requires much adjustment in the attitudes of the boys and 
men and to a degree, the girls and women. The traditional role 
of the husband as wage earner and the wife as manager of the home 
is giving way to the concept that the man shares in the job of home- 
making as the wife shares in earning a living. It is important there- 
fore that boys be helped to understand this change in role which 
they will probably face. The question of authority in family life 
is one root of conflict often resulting in divorce. Learning to make 
decisions democratically, learning to live with differences, learning 
to share, and learning to set values in family living are all segments 
of development in one’s concept of family life. Few boys are en- 
rolled in homemaking classes, either because of problems of schedul- 
ing or because of the general belief held by educators that home- 
making is the job of women and girls only. It is certainly true that 
much of the present instruction in home economics is directed to- 
ward the interests of girls and the development of some skills usual- 
ly performed by them in the home. It is possible, however, to re- 
organize some courses or to offer short units or a semester of work to 
boys and girls jointly where mutual problems of personal develop- 
ment and relationships can be discussed. In a number of high 
schools in North Carolina such a course is being offered at junior- 
senior level for boys and girls jointly enrolled in the class. 

Dr. Esther McGinnis has stressed family centered teaching in 
home economics as the means of approach to all homemaking in- 
struction. She defines this as relating all phases of subject matter 
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to the entire life cycle of the family.* It means “shared homemak- 
ing” taught in relation to family living costs, geared to the problem 
of time and family energy; recognition of the worth and dignity of 
each family member working democratically together with an aware- 
ness that no one pattern can be developed for family living. 

Lawrence K. Frank‘ aptly describes the need for reformulating 
the functions of the home and family in terms of their large social 
and individual significance: 
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The homemaker is the primary agent of health care, and much of the credit 
for our improving health, the reduction of disease and early deaths, is due 
to the increasing knowledge and skills of homemakers aided by the lectures and 
pamphlets, radio programs, advertisements, women’s magazines, extension services, 
home economics courses, etc. 

Likewise, if there is to be any effective mental health as distinguished from 
diagnosis and treatment of mental illness, it cannot be provided by psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, or clinics, however important their services and 
their guidance may be. Mental health .. . is the unique function of the home 
and family. 

It is in the interpersonal relations of husband and wife, of parents and 
children, of brothers and sisters, that our personalities develop and find ex- 
pression. The family alone can provide the emotional climate, the reassuring 
feeling of belonging, the “psychological vitamins” of love and affection for living 
and for renewal of our strengths that are necessary to healthy maturing person- 
alities and to a desirable social order. 

The problem of housing for family living has not yet been stated in terms 
of what is needed to facilitate modern housekeeping and wholesome, fulfilling 
family life that will make it possible to live more intelligently, with economy 
of time and energy and expense. If we genuinely believe in family life we must 
try to persuade all those connected with housing to recognize what is needed 
and what is now possible. 

But above all, we need a rededication to family living, realizing that house- 
keeping is an endless series of chores, often monotonous and fatiguing, that 
homemaking and child rearing are very demanding not only of time and energy, 
but of patience and understanding, of all the arts of human relationships. We 
can think of housekeeping and homemaking and child care as chores or we can 
see them as the ways we make human living significant and valuable, expressing 
our love and concern for those we cherish, creating and maintaining a psycholo- 
gical center in and through which we can seek fulfillment of our deepest needs 
and highest aspirations. 

If we are in accord with the beliefs presented by these leaders in 
many fields, then education for family life will be included in our 
educational program. By what means will be the problem of the 
teachers, the pupils, and the parents in each school community. 


% Esther McGinnis, “Family Centered Teaching,” Journal of Home Economics, 44: 9-12, 
January, 1952. 

*Lawrence K. Frank, “The Home . . . source of the nation’s strength,” A.A.U.S. 
Journal, American Association of University Women, January, 1952. 
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OW that modern conveniences have made practically every 
N home task a mechanical one, and modern centralized means 
of producing and distributing goods and services have eliminated 
many former home tasks, and the family living quarters are smaller 
than they have ever been, youth need work experience for general 
education. 

Now that the alternatives for vocations have almost reduced 
themselves to only two—either the professions, requiring years of 
collegiate preparation, or work in business, industry, or agriculture, 
where almost all of the direct vocational skills required can be best 
and most easily learned in a few days on the job—youth need work 
experience for general education. 

Now that the life of the community has changed so much that it 
becomes impersonal in many ways and serves the unfortunate 
through organized social agencies, youth need work experience for 
its general education values. Since the structure of our industrial 
and business economy has become so highly specialized and techni- 
cal that youth can no longer learn about the opportunities offered 
in vocations as they once learned about the opportunities in black- 
smithing through watching the blacksmith, they need work experi- 
ence in their general education. If today the total environment of 
youth fails to provide them opportunities to learn the lessons of 
responsibility, favorable attitudes toward the idea of worthwhile 
work, good work habits, and similar lessons that they once could not 
escape, they need work experience as general education. 

The preceding are some of the basic assumptions that underlie 
current agitation for youth training in work experiences as general 
education. Some other assumptions that go along with them are: 
(1) The curriculum of the secondary school should be based in part, 
at least, on needs of youth which they themselves, or the curriculum 
builders, can identify and validate. (2) Even though other social 
agencies (like the family) have borne responsibility for certain needs 
of youth in the past, if they cannot now meet these needs in whole 
or in part, the school then has at least an implied obligation to as- 
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sist in meeting them. (3) A further assumption underlying the 
present proposition is that if work experience is to be general edu- 
cation, it must be offered to all youth as a common learning. 

We should recognize at once that educators and laymen are far 
from accepting these assumptions unanimously. We should further 
recognize that if these assumptions are not recognized in any one 
community, the attempt to make work experience a part of the 
general education program of the school in that community is 
doomed to failure and should not be attempted. 

Each of the conditions described in the opening paragraphs 
and each of the assumptions deserves full discussion, but obviously 
that is impossible in an article of this scope. Hence, let us recognize 
that the conditions have not been supported with evidence any 
more than the assumptions have been validated and then proceed 
from there. What can work experience contribute to the general 
education of youth? 

It is an ironical fact that almost anyone of the age of forty or 
more years will instantly testify to the general values of the work 
experiences he had in his out of school life. Diplomates in the Uni- 
versity of Hard Knocks are many and vociferous in their claims of 
superiority for their alma mater. Almost universally the phrase, 
“He’s a good worker,” is practically synonymous with, “He's re- 
sponsible; he has good habits; he’s a good citizen; he gets along 
with people; he accepts obligations cheerfully; he’s altruistic.” Yet, 
as soon as someone suggests that life has changed since he went 
through his course of hard knocks, that the opportunities for youth 
to learn the lessons of work in his home environment have been 
sharply curtailed, and (what is much worse!) that the secondary 
school should do something to make possible work experiences for 
all of its youth, some of these same advocates of the “hard knocks 
curriculum” will rebel. Not infrequently they will rebel at the 
same time that they point out how very much more interested in- 
dustry and business are in the general personality and experiences 
of youth than the academic experiences they have had! 

It is entirely natural that one should look for the claimed out- 
comes of work experience in general education to be cast in a mold 
of vocational outcomes. This is probably because work experience 
as special education has proved itself in the secondary schools and 
has resulted in primarily specific vocational outcomes. But this is 
not the proper context for work experience as general education. 
In the first place, the kind of specific vocational experience in which 
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work experience has best demonstrated its values can never, in the 
secondary school, be made available to more than a few of the 
students for very practical reasons. Second, even if it could be, it 
would not then be what educators have in mind when they refer 
to it as general education. Consequently, one should not be sur- 
prised if the form as well as the outcomes to be expected are stated 
in general language. 

Of the many claimed outcomes for generalized work experience, 
about thirteen will stand fairly close scrutiny. Furthermore, there 
seems to be valid reason to divide these outcomes into two groups, 
the first including seven; the second, six. In the first category we 
may place those outcomes which seem to be of greater or more im- 
mediate significance; in the second, those which are of less signifi- 
cance. 

The first of the outcomes in what might be called the primary 
category is that of promotion of good student attitudes toward work. 
This outcome does not necessarily suggest that youth do not achieve 
good attitudes at some time. Instead it suggests that if we are to 
enable youth to develop those attitudes early, we must provide the 
experiences involving the work toward which they are to have good 
attitudes. We have already stated the contention that youth do not 
now have sufficient opportunities for these experiences. It is im- 
plied, further, that the work experiences provided must be of such 
kinds that after youth have worked, they will feel that they have 
accomplished something. They must feel that they have been recog- 
nized as doers who have contributed to the general welfare. Under 
these conditions they cannot fail to be favorably disposed toward 
the idea that they should do the useful work expected of citizens. 
Many people now doubt that youth learn these attitudes soon 
enough, if at all. If they are correct, provision of work experiences 
should alleviate the condition. 

The second outcome to be expected in this group is that of 
development of good student work habits. It seems quite obvious 
that if good attitudes are not being developed or are being developed 
soon enough, the possibility of development of good habits of work 
is very small. Since practically everyone recognizes that habits are 
formed through practices, the implication for the school general 
work experience program seems quite clear. 

The next expected outcome is that of encouragement of desira- 
ble traits of character. No one has yet developed a sure-fire way of 
developing such traits and if he had, it is questionable whether or 
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not he could work out any way of knowing that the development 
was a result of his procedure. But we can feel reasonably sure that 
certain conditions and practices will encourage character formation. 
If this is so, it follows that virtues commonly recognized in good 
workers are indeed desirable character traits and are susceptible to 
encouragement through work situations in which workers are 
placed. Even the attitudes and habits which have been mentioned 
haye come to be recognized as desirable traits of the all-round man 
as well as the worker. Furthermore, the values of sacrifice for the 
welfare of another, the worth of cooperation, the desirability of 
constructive action, significance of mastery, and the virtue of 
thoroughness are all traits which seem to be peculiarly susceptible 
to the work experience. 

The fourth outcome is that of growth of feelings of self-respect 
and accomplishment. In its absence we have the lurking suspicion 
on the part of many of the elders that youth are pampered and 
coddled to the point that they are of little value to themselves or 
society at large. As with the other outcomes, the obligation of the 
school to do something to produce this one is not seriously altered 
by the fact that many people do sooner or later achieve it in some 
degree. As ‘an altruistic institution the school, through its general 
education program, has at least an implied obligation to do any- 
thing it can to see that greater numbers of youth achieve the out- 
come sooner. In work experiences suited to the capabilities and 
interests of youth we have been able to see much evidence of the 
likelihood of this outcome. 

The fifth outcome, growth in student cooperative attitudes can 
be achieved in many kinds of experiences. We know, for example, 
how very fruitful are team sports, group extra-curricular activities, 
and similar experiences in contributing to this outcome. But we 
need to recognize the fact that probably not more than half of our 
school youth ever share sufficiently in such experiences to profit 
from them. Also, we see, even in the specific vocational type of 
work experience where the student is in an individual program, 
the tremendous and rapid growth that he makes in this direction. 
When we contemplate the greater possibilities in common work 
experiences that are stripped of material reward and depend almost 
solely on inner motivation and awareness of group needs, we cannot 
fail to see the hope that lies for this outcome from the generalized 
work experience. 

The sixth outcome, that of student guidance, seems so obvious 
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as to require practically no explanation. Nor is the possibility so 
limited as to suggest only that youth can learn about vocations. In- 
deed, vocational exploration is an important part of this outcome, 
but what is more important is the opportunity that youth have to 
see how people react and work together when they face a common 
problem requiring plain, hard work for a solution. 

Closely related to the sixth outcome is the possibility, already 
stressed, of having youth achieve a limited and supervised introduc- 
tion to the world of work. Although we must concede that the 
academic or the intellectual world is one world of work very well 
represented in today’s school, we would be brave, indeed, to claim 
that the school is representative of the world of work with which 
most people are familiar. If this is true, it follows that the way to 
introduce youth to it is to bring them into it in fact. 

As we summarize these outcomes we can see that they are im- 
portant. Most of us, too, can see that they are susceptible of achieve- 
ment through the experiences we are discussing. The significant 
point to be borne in mind is not that these outcomes are susceptible 
to no other approach. It is that the actual work experience, shared 
in common by all youth, is a more concrete, direct approach to 
desirable lessons than those usually available to them. 

The second category of outcomes includes: 
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1. Understanding of and sympathy for the worker-work supervisor relationship. 

2. Development of job intelligence and imagination. 

3. Development of interest in related school experiences of academic or abstract 
nature. 


— 


. Provision of worthwhile learning for those students who profit little from 
abstract or verbal learning. 
5. Development of generalized vocational skills. 


a 


. Development of awareness of the meaning of money costs in relation to the 
expenditure of work efforts. 


Just as much could be said of the manner of achievement of 
these outcomes and their implication for the general education of 
youth, but it is patently impossible even to skim the surface in the 
space available. Consequently, it seems better to leave them now 
with the statement that most persons can see quite readily that 
these outcomes are not quite so tangible nor simple to work into 
a sequential approach to common work experiences as those in the 
first category. 

And now we realize that although we have presented here a 
statement of claimed needs for common work experiences and pos- 
sible outcomes of them, we have not even defined the common work 
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experience except by the implication that everyone knows what the 
words, work, experience, and common mean. Neither have we in- 
dicated the necessary steps in planning and management of the work 
experiences. We have not pointed out the essentials of a successful 
work experience. We have not discussed the building of work ex- 
perience into the general education program of the school. The 
writer does not wish to apologize for these omissions, but he does 
wish to indicate his awareness of the likelihood that without thor- 
ough discussion and illustration of all of these aspects, no school can 
hope to achieve the outcomes that have been discussed. Instead, he 
wishes to make sure that every reader understands that he has at- 
tempted merely to say what some of the possible benefits are that 
might accrue to the youth and the school if work experience were 
made part of the general education program. 

With this understanding, let us then turn to just one abbreviated 
description of a work experience that could be considered as general 
education. It probably developed, to some degree, the outcomes 
we have listed. 

A forest fire of recent years on a mountain side within sight of 
the “atomic city,” Los Alamos, New Mexico, set the stage for a 
meaningful, common work experience. Los Alamos citizens, like 
those of many another modern American town, feel that their chil- 
dren have little sense of proprietorship in the school and community. 
They feel that their children receive the results of work without 
doing the work. They feel that their youth could and should 
achieve the outcomes we have discussed much more effectively and 
sooner than they now achieve them. Their dissatisfaction has been 
increased by the fact that within this federal reservation youth are 
prevented from accepting paid work because of strict and literal 
interpretations of child labor laws by the managing corporation. 
Also, the unsatisfactory condition is heightened by the fact that the 
managing corporation performs so much of the work of the utilities 
and services of the community that there is little meaningful work 
left for the youth to do. 

A wise and far-seeing biology teacher in the midst of an academic 
unit in biology, concerned with the conservation of natural re- 
sources, conceived the idea of interesting his students in the “burn” 
and its attendant implications for conservation. To make a very 
long (but very interesting) story short, he was able to draw the at- 
tention of his students to the aesthetic, economic, and social impli- 
cations of the “burn.” 
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The idea of taking positive action on this problem soon grew in 
the classes. Even when the fact was made clear that planting pine 
trees on a mountain side is a lung-searing, back-breaking, dirty job, 
his students’ desire to carry through the project persisted. Plans 
were made. The students learned the “book” aspects of pine-tree 
planting. They discussed the social implications of their plans in 
the class. 

You can guess the rest. One very windy and disagreeable day 
this spring the writer, who was visiting the high school for several 
days, noticed the absence of sixty or seventy biology students. He 
was informed that they had left early in the moring in a bus bound 
for the foot of the mountainside. In the evening of the same day 
the tree planters returned—tired, dirty, and happy. 

No one can tell what effect the 7,000 pine trees planted on the 
mountainside may have for the community of Los Alamos and the 
State of New Mexico, but he may speculate about some of possible 
benefits that may accrue. In precisely the same way, no one can tell 
what this simple, common experience in hard work may have done 
to reduce the dissatisfactions of the parents of the youth concerned, 
but he may speculate that much may have resulted. 

If we had more time, we could go further. Since we do not, let 
this illustrate one concrete approach to the possible contributions of 
work experience in the general education program of the secondary 
school. 


Teacher Demand 
mx 


The best available figures indicate that for every year between 
now and 1960 the demand for new teachers will be more than half 
of all those completing bachelor’s and first professional degrees at 
all of our colleges and universities. When we consider that from this 
group must come all of our doctors, dentists, nurses, lawyers, phar- 
macists, engineers, and other professional workers; and when we 
recognize the heavy demands which business, industry, and even 
agriculture are making upon college-trained personnel, we must 
face the probability that teaching cannot recruit the required num- 
bers to fill all teaching positions with college graduates, however 
the certification requirements may be framed.—The Certification of 
Teachers, p. 82. (1953 Report, N.E.A. Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards.) 
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VOCATIONAL REFERENCES: BOOKS 

Baer, Max F. and Edward C. Roeber. Occupational Information— 
Its Nature and Use. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1951. 


The authors of this book describe sources of occupational information and 
the use of that information. Plans for units in the occupational curriculum are 
included. 


Betz, Betty. The Betty Betz Career Book. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1949. 


The first section of this book for high school students is given over to gen- 
eral remarks about vocations. The second and longer part is given over to state- 
ments of 86 persons in 40 occupational fields. These 86 persons are considered 
leaders in their occupational fields, and they write statements about preparation 
for these fields under the following title: “If I Were in My Teens.” 


Buros, Oscar Krisen, editor. The Fourth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1953. 
A book designed to help test users in various fields. Necessary information 
is given about tests, which are reviewed with references on construction, validity, 
use, and limitations of the tests. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles; Definition of Titles, Volume I; 
Occupational Classification and Industry Index, Volume II, 
second edition. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1949. 


Volume I contains definitions for 22,028 separate jobs which are known by 
17,995 additional titles. Volume II consists of five sections devoted to oc- 
cupational classification structure, index of commodities, a glossary of technical 
terms, definitions of industry designations, and an index of these industrial 
designations. 


Forrester, Gertrude. Occupational Literature, An Annotated Bibli- 
ography. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1953. 
A revised edition of a book listing annotated pamphlets for use by high 
school students and counselors. The book includes individual job descriptions 
and interviewing aids. 
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Ginzberg, Eli., et al. Occupational Choice. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1951. 

The authors, through case study material, attempt to illustrate the problems 
of occupational choice by investigating how choices are made. The authors 
develop a general theory of occupational choice based on a research study of 
determinants in occupational choice. 


Greenleaf, Walter J. Occupations. Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 247, Occupational Information and Guidance Series No. 
16. Washington: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
1951. 

This work is primarily of help to teachers of occupational classes in high 
schools, but the source materials listed in the appendix would be of help to 
students who wish to explore occupational possibilities themselves. 


Kaufmann, Fritz. Your Job. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 
A general discussion for student use about choosing, finding, holding, progress- 
ing, and changing to a better job. 


Moore, Robert Foster. Blueprint Your Career. New York: Stack- 
pole & Heck, Inc., 1949. 
A general book for pre-college students indicating methods for planning and 
charting their professional careers. 


Occupational Outlook Handbook. Employment Information on 
Major Occupations for Use in Guidance. U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 998. Prepared 
in cooperation with the Veterans Administration. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951. 

The Air Force, Army, and Navy also publish occupational handbooks per- 
taining to their branch of the service. A series of outlook statements, published 


in handbook form, relative to salary and employment possibilities for more than 
400 occupations. 


Shartle, Carroll L. Occupational Information—Its Development 
and Application. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
Comprehensive treatment of the development and uses of occupational in- 


formation. The second edition includes additional material about the uses of 
occupational information, particularly by counselors. 


Splaver, Sarah. Occupational Books, An Annotated Bibliography. 
Washington, D. C.: Biblio Press, 1952. 
A listing of fiction and non-fiction “occupational books” under job titles. 
These books are annotated in the following section of the volume. The sections 


of the book include an Authors Index, a Publishers Index, and Suggestions for 
Further Reading. 
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Super, Donald E. Appraising Vocational Fitness. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. 


This book has been organized around the question “What does this test and 
the score made on it by this person tell me about his vocational promise?” The 
user of vocational tests is given detailed and objective information about a wide 
range of tests for the appraisal of vocational fitness in job selection. 


VOCATIONAL REFERENCES: MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS AND OTHER SOURCES 


The Personnel and Guidance Journal. Washington 5, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc., published October 
through May. 

This journal publishes articles which are of interest to both counselors and 
high school students. 


Numerous occupational pamphlets are available through manu- 
facturing companies; branches of the federal government, such 
as the U. S. Department of Agriculture, U. S. Department of 
Labor, U. S. Civil Service Commission, U.S.E.S.; and publishing 
companies, such as Science Research Associates, Grosset and Dun- 
lap, Bellman Publishing Company, etc.; organizations such as 
the American Council on Education, B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, and others, publish a variety of materials. 
Guidance Services in the various State Departments of Educa- 
tion and State Employment Services also are a source of infor- 
mation and help. 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION REFERENCES: BOOKS 
Bowman, Henry A. Marriage for Moderns. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1948. 


An interesting text on modern courtship, mate selection, and marriage. 
Suitable for high school seniors. 


Duvall and Hill. When You Marry. New York: Association Press, 
revised edition, 1953. 
A best-seller, this book is concerned with preparation for and adjustment to 
marriage. Popular as a high school text for family life education courses. 
Many illustrations, charts, and pictographs. Junior and senior high school. 


Duvall, Evelyn. Facts of Life and Love. New York: Association 
Press, 1950. 
The teen-agers’ guide to etiquette and to the facts of life and love. Part I 
deals with developing physical maturity; Part II is concerned with dating know- 
how; Part III, with courtship; and Part IV, with mate selection, engagement, 
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and preparation for marriage. This book is a factual source, not only for teen- 
agers but for parents and teachers. Written for freshman through junior high 
level. 
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Fishbein and Burgess. Successful Marriage. Garden City, New 
York: Garden City Books, 1947. 
Symposium by 38 authors, many of whom are M.D.’s. Especially good on 


techniques. Noteworthy for the best single chapter on pre-marital medical 
examination. 


Fromme, Allan. The Psychologist Looks at Sex and Marriage. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 
Thesis is that a marriage is as well adjusted as the two personalities involved 
and therefore the best way to function successfully in courtship and marriage 
is to understand oneself. For teachers and other adults. 


Landis and Landis. Building a Successful Marriage. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1948. 


A well-illustrated text. Analysis of the factors which make for successful 
courtship and marriage. Senior high. 


Landis and Landis. Your Marriage and Family Living. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1950. 


Text for high school classes, especially freshman through junior, emphasiz- 
ing basic elements in marriage and family living. 


Levy and Monroe. The Happy Family. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1941. 


A classic analysis of interpersonal relations in the family. 


Mace, David. Whom God Hath Joined. New York: Westminster 

Press, 1953. 

A new type of book in this field. It has many of the characteristics of a 
devotional diary for daily reading by husband and wife. Entertainingly and 
simply written, it combines depth of religious insight with psychological and 
sociological factual material. 


Nash, Ethel M. With This Ring. New York: Association Press, 
1942. 


Deals with questions: Am I in love? Should we marry? What about children? 
What part should religion play in the life of our family? 


Stone and Stone. A Marriage Manual. New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1949. 
Excellent presentation in a simple way of the essential facts of mating and 
reproduction. Especially valuable for those about to be married and an aid 
for those teaching family life education courses at the high school level. 


(Continued on page 228) 
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Film Aids on Vocational and Family Life 
Education 


KENNETH M. MCINTYRE 
Head, Bureau of Visual Education, University of North Carolina 
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There are many fine films designed to help guide high school 
students in the selection of their vocations. However, the most 
valuable film is the one which gives an accurate picture of a number 
of trades or professions in order to provide the prospective employee 
with an opportunity to analyze his qualifications, interest and abili- 
ty in terms of the vocation he wishes to pursue. The following films 
have been selected with these points in mind. 


How To Investigate Vocations, 10 minutes, Sound, Black and 
White. Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 

Designed to encourage high school students to investigate vocations and 
decide which kinds of work they are best suited for, this film was produced with 
Frank §S. Endicott as Educational Collaborator. Areas covered in the film are 
vocational guidance tests and their interpretation, questions concerning specific 
jobs, and information on gaining actual job experience. 


* What Greater Gift, 28 minutes, Sound, Black and White. Na- 
tional Educational Association, Press and Radio Section, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 

Teaching as a career is contemplated by a high school girl who sees class- 
room scenes showing what teaching is like today. She is also shown the pro- 
fessional preparation and skills essential to good teaching. 


Agriculture, 11 minutes, Sound, Black and White. Carl F. Mahnke 

Productions, 215 East Third Street, Des Moines, 9, Iowa. 

To show the need for trained agriculturalists, as well as to give a picture 
of modern farming, is the purpose of the film. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of farming, the various tasks involved in diversified farming, and 
information on farm agencies are all discussed. 


Girls In White, 16 minutes, Sound, Black and White. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Text-Film Department, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

Designed to interest high school girls in nursing, this film is centered around 
one girl who is shown in each phase of her training—basic training, clinical 
work, and assistant in surgery. 


* Films available from the Bureau of Visual Education, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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The Doctor, 14 minutes, Sound, Black and White. United World 
Films, Inc., Government Films Department, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N. Y. 

Produced by Julien Bryan for the U. S. Office of Inter-American Affairs, this 
story in pictures of a small town doctor could be used to show high school 
students the daily activities of a typical American doctor. This film shows him 


examining school children, visiting patients, and emphasizes the doctor-patient 
relationships. 


Careers for Girls, 18 minutes, Sound, Black and White. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

A general survey of the fields open to women, this film produced by March 
of Time shows the relationship between a girl’s everyday interests and the type 


of work that she might do successfully. It is a good film to use in helping high 
school girls begin to plan a career. 


The Family, 20 minutes, Sound, Black and White. United World 
Films, Inc., Government Films Department, 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, New York. 

Prepared originally for use in occupied areas by the U. S. Army this film 
depicts the daily problems confronting a family and how they can be solved 


when each member understands the needs and desires of others, and the family 
faces its problems together. 


Managing the Family Income, 38 minutes, Sound, Black and White. 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 

This is a practical approach to family budgets. It shows how an ordinary 
family makes a plan for spending their income, so that they include entertain- 
ment as well as the necessities. It is useful in any high school class which is 
studying budgets. 


Traveling Clinic 
*x 


North Carolina is the only state in the United States which main- 
tains a traveling psychological clinic operated by the State Board of 
Public Welfare, through which the services of the staff clinical 
psychologists are offered to every county in the state without fee. 
Referrals come to the State Board through county welfare depart- 
ments which offer casework services and follow up the recommenda- 
tions made by the psychologist. Frequently an entire family may 
receive counseling.—From The Charlotte News. 
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Book Reviews 
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Franklin R. Zeran (editor). The High School Teacher and His Job. 
New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 1953. 271 pp. 


This book is designed not only to assist the student during his first course 
in secondary education, but also to assist the teacher in service, the principal, 
and the supervisor in thinking through their relationships with new teachers 
and with one another. This is done in a very interesting manner. 

There are nine chapters, each written by an author who has had much ex- 
perience in working in that area. Such topics are discussed as the job of the 
teacher, and the status and future of teaching as a profession to furnish a 
background for the position of being a secondary school teacher. The teacher's 
work is discussed through chapters dealing with his relations with the faculty, 
the principal, and his supervisors. Various phases of his work in connection with 
the guidance program, and the co-curriculum should help to emphasize the im- 
portance of his work in these areas. Responsibilities for in-service growth and 
development and work with the community are stressed. 

Questions for study and discussion and suggested additional readings are given 
at the end of each chapter. 

This volume should be very helpful in connection with college courses in 
the orientation of students to the field of education as well as in courses on 
teaching in the secondary schools. It should be of value also to the teacher in 
the secondary school who is interested in in-service training and to the ad- 
ministrator and supervisor who is interested in the improvement of his staff. 
—DONALD G. TARBET. 


Willard J. Friederich and Ruth A. Wilcox. Teaching Speech in 
High Schools. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953, pp. 
xx + 487. 


For the most part I am enthusiastic about this new text in the field of speech, 
designed primarily to aid the speech major who is beginning his teaching career, 
but also aimed at the neophyte with one or more speech courses on his tran- 
script who has been called upon to take the speech class in addition to his 
regular teaching assignment. The authors have faced the problems which 
confront speech teachers in a realistic manner. They have not glossed over the 
difficulties which will be encountered, nor have they neglected to emphasize the 
teacher’s thrill when his students grow in their ability to communicate effective- 
ly. 

This text does not answer all of the questions which the prospective teacher 
will raise, but it does direct him to sources of information, to materials, and 
to methods which cover the field adequately. Out-of-class activities as well as 
in-class projects have been explored. The usual forms of speech endeavor have 
been discussed and the newer activities, including television and group dis- 


cussion, have been considered at length. Most helpful to the uncertain beginner 
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will be Part Three on evaluation. Throughout the text samples of charts for 
collecting information on students, for preparing time schedules, and for 
evaluating the speech product have been provided. 

The principles and procedures advocated have been set in a wholesome and 
modern philosophy of education. I particularly liked the writers’ advice to the 
teacher who found himself in a school with a rigid syllabus and a conservative 
text: do not despair, use the outline and the materials as take-offs which can be 
implemented by the originality and ingenuity of the teacher and students. 
—RICHARD L. BEARD. 


Vocational and Family Life Education 
Bibliography 


(Continued from page 224) 


Strain, Frances Bruce. Love At The Threshold. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1942. 


Gives material on dating, romance, and marriage, laying stress on the stages 
and development towards mature love. Very readable. 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION REFERENCES: PAMPHLETS 


Duvall, E. M. Building Your Marriage. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 113, 1946. 
Based on the text When You Marry. Most profitable for a résumé of the 


essential facts. 


Kirkendall, Lester. Understanding Sex. Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1947. 
Presents sex facts for 14- to 16-year-olds in an understandable language. 
Nash, Ethel M. Marriage, A Christian Perspective. Cincinnati: 
Forward Movement of the Episcopal Church. 


Centers on preparation for marriage during the engagement. 














